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committed during his regime and he had to resign from tfye Service.
Thereupon a furious campaign of vilification and misrepresentation
was carried on against Lord Reay's government in the organs of the
bureaucracy with a view to discredit the inquiry. The prestige of the
"Heaven-born Service" had suffered a damaging blow, and there
was such a flutter in the official dovecotes as never was seen.
This was the position of affairs when a confidential note written
upon the inquiry by Mr. Ommaney, the Inspector-General of Police,
who was in charge of the case, saw the light of day in the blue-book
upon the subject. In the 78th para of the memorandum, the fol-
lowing passage occurred:
Before concluding this narrative of the inquiry, I think it will
be as well to say a few words in further explanation of the
opposition that I have referred to in various places. It must in the
first place be clearly understood that the whole of the Parsi com-
munity, which includes all the people who know most about
Mr. Crawford's financial arrangements were in the opposition.
From Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy down to Merwanji Pleader and the
proprietors of The Deccan Herald, every Parsi was a passive or
active obstructionist.
The excitement into which the Parsi community was thrown by
this libellous statement may easily be imagined. There were angry
protests from all sides, and indignant correspondents wrote long
letters to the papers. The incident was cleverly manipulated by those
who were up in arms against Lord Reay's Government on the score
of the inquiry, and the movement for holding a public meeting of
the community in Bombay to protest against the Inspector-General's
reckless aspersions found unexpected supporters in the ranks of
Englishmen in the City, The affair was to be artfully represented as
a denunciation of Lord Reay's action, and was to be utilized for
outside consumption.
The political sagacity of Phero2eshah saw through the manoeuvre.
He realized that the leaders of the movement for a public meeting
were playing into the hands of those large and powerful sections,
here as well as in England, to whom the Crawford inquiry had given